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information. Then there was the Cabinet "with
the circulation," that is, with the privilege of
a key to the official boxes, in which foreign
despatches and other important papers were, and
still are,* sent ronnd for the perusal of ministers;
and highest of all was the Cabinet " with the cir-
culation and the post-office/* that is to say, with
the power of ordering the letters of individuals to
be opened, a right which technically belonged only
to a Secretary of State, and would naturally be
granted only to persons of the greatest weight in
the Administration^ The first Earl of Malmesbury,
during the negotiations for peace with France
wrote a double set of despatches from Paris and
Lille, one set, which contained the really confi-
dential information, being shown only to Pitt,
Grenville, and Canning; while the second set,
which was comparatively unimportant, was allowed
to be seen by the remaining ministers. In the
heyday of Parliamentary government, that is, be-
tween the 'thirties and the 'sixties of the last cen-
tury, the Junto had more restricted opportunities.
The Cabinets were comparatively small, and many
of their members stood on a footing of something
like personal equality. There was not much room
for discrimination in a Cabinet of thirteen or
fourteen, which might include such members as
Palmerston, Gladstone, Lord John Bussell, Sidney
Herbert, Lord Clarendon, Cardwell, and the Duke
of Argyll, all of whom were ministers together

* Secret and confidential documents are circulated among
ministera by means of locked boxes, to whiclx avery member ol
the Cabinet possesses'a master-key.

f See Todd* P&rUamwfarif Government^ u, chap. &